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Benjamin Rush, M. D. was born on the 24th December 1745, 
old style, near Philadelphia; and died April 19th 1813, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. In the history of the earthly career 
of a large majority of mankind, the dates of their birth and death 
are the only epochs which require to be recorded. Far different 
is the case with the subject of this notice. As one of that immor- 
tal band, who signed the ever memorable Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; as the successful medical practitioner and teacher, who won 
for the profession, of which he was emphatically the Jeader and 
regenerator, freedom from the thraldom of metaphysical obscurity 
and nosological jargon; as the friend of the whole human race in 
advocating the abolition of African slavery; as one who loved to 
temper justice with mercy by recommending the doing away with 
capital punishment, and who eagerly sought to dry up the most 
prolific source of crime and disease by exhortations to abstinence 
from intoxicating liquors, Benjamin Rush shines conspicuous for 
his devoted patriotism, his eminent moral and medical philosophy, 
and zealous and ardent philanthropy. On the citizens of these 
United States, on Christians of every nation, and on the suffering 
and enslaved in all parts of the world, he has irresistable claims ta 
enduring honour and esteem. 

In the narrow limits to which we are restricted in this place, we 
cannot enter into a detailed history of this eminent man. A speci- 
fication of the leading events in his life will be sufficient to justify 
the eulogium already pronounced. Benjamin Rush was of respecta- 
ble but by no means wealthy or influential parentage. In looking 
back on the biographies of the most distinguished men in‘all ages, 
we can hardly resist the conclusion, that, in the present constitution 
of human nature, its energies are only called into vigorous and effi- 
cient action by interposing difficulties and impediments. In other 
words, to woo fortune with success, and to reach the goal of hon- 
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ourable ambition, a man must in the first place be destitute of what 
are so commonly but erroneously considered adventitious aids— 
birth and wealth, Young Rush was sent to Princeton College, 

where, with the eagerness unfortunately so general among the 
youth of America, to attain to collegiate honours, ere age has ma- 
tured judgment, and enabled them to thoroughly grapple with the 
difficulties in science and the arts, he graduated in 1760, before 
the completion of his fifteenth year. This precipitancy in his 
preliminary studies was, however, compensated for by the length 
of the period during which he served his noviciate in medi- 
cine. Six years were spent for this purpose in Philadelphia; and 
nearly three more in Europe. He took the degree of Doctor of 
Medicine at Edinburgh in 1768; and after spending a winter in 
London and the following spring in France, he returned to Phila- 
delphia. Here he commenced the practice of his profession; and 
here, as practitioner and teacher of physic, he laid the foundation 
of his fame, broad and deep. His first appointment was to the pro- 
fessorship of chemistry, in the college of Philadelphia in 1769. But 
the approaching crisis, which was to sever ter ever the colonies 
from the mother country, and to convert dependent provinces into 
independent and united states, for a time interrupted the course of 
medical, in common with all literary and scientific tuition. In 
many instances the toga, the gown, was exchanged for the sword: 
rights, at first a theme for animated and angry discussion, were 
afterwards made the subject of fierce and bloody strife. Every 
man was required to act his part, for his own and his country’s 
welfare; and nobly did members of the medical profession redeem 
the pledges with which they joined their fellow citizens, in the most 
momentous contest in which men had ever before engaged. Rush 
was one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, to which 
we find also attached the names of a Thornton, a Hall, a Wolcott 
and Bartlet, thus furnishing additional testimdnies of the liberaliz- 
ing and elevating influence of medicine. Nor can we forbear, hav- 
ing introduced these, to advert to the devoted offering in the same 
cause of the heroic Warren, who poured out his heart’s blood on 
Bunker Hill, and gave a sign, the memory of which can never be 
effaced. 

Not content with signing the Declaration of Independence 
and quietly awaiting the result, Dr. Rush availed of the oppor- 
tunity presented by the war, for extending his sphere of medi- 
cal experience, and at the same time of serving his country; and 
was made physician general of the middle department. This ap- 
pointment so honourable to himself, and advantageous as it after- 
wards proved to the profession, by the ample materials which it 
furnished him for his work on hospital and army diseases, and the 
effects of revolution on the army and the people, was productive of 
no small share of mortification and annoyance, by what he conceived 
to be the mismanagement of some of his associates in the medical 
staff. Whatever dissatisfaction he may have experienced and ex- 
pressed at the conduct of the Commander in Chief, had we believe, 
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its origin in the undue influence whieh Dr. Rush thought these 
persons exercised in swaying the judgment of that distinguished 
man, on the subject of the medical staff. Coolness thus begun, 
may, we can imagine, have been increased by subseqyent events, 
without either party having a direct participation in them, certainly 
no purposed intention, to the prejudice thereby of the other. The 
opposition evinced on one occasion at least, by Dr. Rush to Gene- 
ral Washington, has been made a pretext with some, and a consci- 
entious motive with others, for disparaging the patriotism and 
disinterestedness of the former. But we ought to judge men en- 
gaged in a common cause, by their sincerity and devotedness in 
this cause, and not by the estimation in which they may respectively 
hold each other. Numerous sources of misconception of motive 
and discontent at means employed may exist among co-patriots, 
without any real foundation for our impugning the character of any 
one of them for purity of feeling, Le sound judgment. Having 
ventured these remarks of a general nature, we must be allowed to 
add, that there is enough in Rush’s recorded opinions of the Father 
of his country, to show that he had no settled purpose of detracting 
from the merits, or withholding his share of approbation of the in- 
corruptible integrity and lofty patriotism of the latter. If we are 
not misinformed, there is still stronger evidence of this fact than has 
yet met the public eye. 

Consistent in his desire to see rational liberty firmly sethhtiehed. 
Dr. Rush, as a member of the Pennsylvania Convention for the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution, used his best endeavours in 
favour of this great instrument, and continued to give it his warmest 
support. 

But a period was now approaching fraught with terrors and 
death, and which tried men’s courage, at least tested their fortitude 
more than revolution and war. We allude to the dire pestilences 
in Philadelphia of the years 1793 and ’98. It would be foreign 
from our present purpose, to give even a sketch of the differences 
of opinion among medical men respecting the origin, nature and 
treatment of the yellow fever in the above mentioned years. We 
believe, however, that we shall not be doing injustice to others, if 
we claim for Dr. Rush, the credit of entertaining sounder and more 
rational views of the disease, and pointing the way to a more suc- 
cessful treatment than had been adopted by his predecessors, and 
by most of his immediate contemporaries. In common with all of 
his fellow citizens, he believed at first in the foreign origin and 
contagiousness of the yellow fever: but extensive personal obser- 
vation satisfied him of the erroneousness of this opinion; and with 
a manly and philosophic frankness, which small minds are incapable 

of, he freely avowed the change, and assigned the reasons for it. 
His practice of free bleeding and the administration of cathartics 
in the fever was strongly contrasted with the almost general use, at 
least in 1793, of stimulants such as bark, wine, camphor, ko. — 
Time and successive trials here and elsewhere have shown the 
impropriety and want of success of this latter course. The same 
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irresistible monitors have spoken clearly in favour of bloodletting 
in the early stages of the disease, as a remedy of paramount and 
indispensable necessity. In combating the fever of 1798, Dr. 
Rush found himself less alone—his belief of the non-contagiousness 
of the disease was strengthened by the experimental observations 
of Physic, Cathrall and others, to the former of whom we are more 
especially indebted for our knowledge of its being mainly and pri- 
marily a disease of the stomach. 

In these seasons of continued toil and devotion night and day to 
the sick, who in immense numbers invoked the aid of his profes- 
sional skill, Dr. Rush must, one would naturally suppose, have 
been acquiring wealth; at the same time that his acumen and new 
and important views of the disease, must with equal plausibility, 
have enhanced his reputation with his medical brethren and the 
community at large. Facts do not warrant our indulging in this 
belief, however natural and creditable to human nature. He was 
arrayed against too many deep rooted prejudices, in his denying the 
foreign origin, and insisting on the domestic sources of yellow fever; 
and in his recommending and carrying into effect a mode of practice 
at variance with the pedantry and inherited creed of the schools, 
for him to be able at once to reap the rewards of his genius and his 
services. Seasons of pestilence are not at any rate harvests for 
physicians, as is generally believed. A great proportion of the suffer- 
ers at these times is of the poorer and often destitute classes, whose 
claims for medical attendance are as urgently pressed, and must in 
duty be as promptly and regularly attended to, as those of the 
wealthy and better circumstanced in the world. Of the exposures 
encountered by physicians, and of their sickness and death, during 
the prevalence of epidemic diseases, by far the greater number will 
be found to have been from attendance at unseasonable hours on 
the poor, and in the impure air of their often miserable tenements. 
We do not mention this fact as a matter of professional boasting, 
nor do we think that the conduct of physicians could or ought in 
this respect be other than it is. But we do protest against the sa- 
crifices of time, comfort and health, which physicians make in the 
service of the poor—sacrifices greater than any other class of men, 
being made an argument by the penurious wealthy man, or those 
in ample circumstances, for curtailing them of their fair dues on 
occasions where no pecuniary disability exists. The rich pay or 
should be made to pay for the poor, is a common saying, if not a 
well accredited opinion. It is not correct; nor is it acted on by 
physicians. They would merely object to the idea of rich persons 
being charged less than the regular fee, because the poor do not 
pay any. 

On the union of the College of Philadelphia with the University 
of Pennsylvania, in 1791, Dr. Rush received the appointment of 
Professor of the Institutes and practice of medicine and of clini- 
cal practice. The prodigious popularity of his lectures in this new 
chair, and the unprecedented increase of the medical class in the 
University, owing in no small degree to this popularity, are matters 
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familiar to every medical reader. Such copiousness of materials, 
the result of persopal observation and diligent reading, not merely 
of medical works, but of all the records of the times; such felicity of 
arrangement and so copious and fervent a style, gave a power and 
character to the lectures of Dr. Rush, which few men have ever 
been able so successfully to impart to their intellectual labours in any 
department of literature or science, and which continued uninter- 
rupted to the time of his death. This Journal is not a suitable 
medium for a critical analysis of the peculiar merits of the medical 
doctrines of this great teacher. His first essays and lessons, some 
of which were immediately addressed to the general public in a po- 
pular hygienic form were, as we learn, the direct offspring of the 
system of Brown. But though dazzled by the simplicity and plau- 
sibility of the views of the Scotch reformer, in common with most 
of the medical men of his time, who had not arrived at that age 
when change of opinion is difficult if not impossible; Rush soon 
discovered that however correct in the basis, a very different super- 
structure must be raised from what had been attempted by Brown 
himself. The latter taught that diseases were either the result of 
too high or too low action, of excessive or deficient excitement; and 
that, in by far the greater number, they were of the last class, that 
is of debility., Dr. Rush adopted the general division—but showed 
most conclusively that the proportion ought to be reversed, and that 
an immense majority of the diseases to which the human frame is 
liable, are the product of morbidly increased excitement. In this 
sense he was accustomed to speak of disease as a unit—the modifi- 
cations and distinctive characters depending on the organ or order 
of parts chie4y affected. ‘Thus whether we have to do with fever, 
or pleurisy, or rheumatism, or dropsy—we encounter morbid ex- 
citement, which it becomes us to remove by means often identical 
or nearly analogous. In doing this, we often cure the disease—or 
failing to do so, we prepare the system for those remedies which 
are thought to have a peculiar action on one organ or order of parts. 
Blood-letting and low diet, are, for example, often sufficient to re- 
duce the morbid excitement in the above mentioned and in many 
other diseases, and by so doing to remove them. Other means be- 
ing necessary, we may then administer purgatives, expectorants or 
diaphoretics, according to the particular indications, but never losing 
sight of the state of the general system—never being misled by the 
notion of the entity or specific character of a disease, and never 
relying on so called specifics for its cure. It is the state of the 
system at the time, not the name of the disease, for which a physi- 
cian out to prescribe. In these respects the simplicity and lucid- 
ness of views and practice taught by Dr. Rush, were strongly con- 
trasted with the complex and unnatural notions in many medical 
writings, and inculcated in most medical schools. American me- 
dicine under his auspices and example, occupied the vantage 
ground of European medicine, and many salutary reforms of prac- 
tice and successful modes of combating disease, at present introdu- 
ced into the latter as novelties and discoveries, had been by the 
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instrumentality of Rush ingrafted on the former, a quarter of a cen- 
tury before. 

In his “‘ Medical Inquiries and Observatiotis,’? Dr. Rush has 
published most of his views of disease, and of the general outline of 
treatment for their cure. His essay on Blood-letting—his notions 
of the nature and cure of dropsy, and nervous diseases so ealled— 
and above all, his work on the Diseases of the Mind, are invaluable, 
for the facts and reasoning by which he confirms and illustrates 
some of the most important parts of the practice of medicine, and 
the means of obtaining a healthy body with a healthy mind. 

Dr. Rush was among the foremost, if not the very first, to recom- 
mend labour and solitary confinement in place of capital punishment ; 
and he ought to be regarded as one of the earliest reformers of that 
harsh and cruel system of criminal jurisprudence, which has so long 
found favour in the country of our ancestors. 

He was not less conspicuous for his zeal in the cause of the poor 
African—His efforts in favour of the abolition of slavery, in con- 
junction with those of other distinguished philanthropists, are now 
in a process of happy consummation, without injury to any rea- 
sonable interest or conflicting with any allowable prejudice, by the 
system of colonization at Liberia. 

Early aware of the pernicious effects of the use of ardent spirits, 
Dr. Rush was not backward in pointing them out to his fellow citi- 
zens, in a small tract for popular use, in the year 1791. In his 
medical lectures and writings, he also laid great and merited stress 
vii tlle immense mischief done by the common practice of physicians 
prescribing spirituous tinctures and infusions for so Jarge a tribe of 
diseases. He showed that these things were often decidedly inju- 
rious at the time, and still worse—laid the foundation for a love of 
syiritucus drinks, which degenerated into confirmed habits of drun- 
k uness. The enormity of the practice of physicians prescrib- 
ing, and of the people so generally using ardent spirits, was first 
pointed out by Dr. Rush, in language so clear and with arguments 
so forcible, as to leave little to be added except in the accumulated 
testimony of the same nature which every year brings, by those 
who have come after him. 

Akin to indulgence in the use of ardent spirits, is the filthy and 
unhealthy practice of using tobacco—against which Dr. Rush 
raised his voice and exerted his pen with his usual ability. 

In nearly all these great questions of moral reform, he was far in 
advance of the majority of his fellow citizens. Mere worldly policy 
would have prevented him, as it has so many others, even at the 
present day, from an open manly avowal of his sentiments; but with 
him, self-conviction was soon followed by publicity, and untiring 
efforts to make others participate in the benefits growing out of his 
benevolence and philanthropy. Time, which will hurry into obli- 
vion some of his speculations in medicine, will only serve to render 
brighter, and place in more eminent relief, his virtues as a patriot and 
philosopher, intent on ameliorating in every practicable shape the 
condition of his fellow creatures. Who could desire a greater 
eulogy! Who aspire to a nobler fame! 
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FOOD OF SEAMEN.—PRESERVATION OF FOOD. 


The question relative to the best and most convenient aliment 
for the nourishment of the crews of vessels, is one evidently of very 
great importance to every commercial community. It has conse- 
quently received from many of the maritime powers of Europe a 
very great deal of attention. From none more so than from that of 
France; to the experiments performed at its suggestion, on the most 
extensive scale, and under the superintendence of men adapted, as 
well from their scientific acquirements, as by their habits of close ob- 
servation, to obtain from them correct results, we are indebted for 
many valuable facts on the subject of aliment generally. 

The latest publication in connection with this question, is that of 
M. Keraudren.* The following extracts from this memoir, will, we 
are persuaded, be, in many points of view, interesting to most of 
our readers, 

To enable an individual, remarks the author, continually to un- 
dergo toilsome labour, and confront new dangers, courage is not 
alone sufficient—his body must likewise be healthy and robust.— 
When man becomes feeble in body, he loses his energy and his 
boldness. Sufficient and proper food is especially necessary to the 
maintenance and development of his physical strength. The mari- 
ner, especially, therefore, requires a proper nourishment; for we all 
know what are his fatigues, and by how many perils ‘he is con- 
stantly surrounded. When we consider that at sea, his diet is com- 
posed principally of salted meat and leguminous seeds in a dry state, 
we perceive how important it is that these substances should, at 
least, be of a good quality. To secure this has long been an ob- 
ject of solicitude. In 1771, M. Poissonnier Desperrieres, ad- 
junct inspector of marine hospitals, proposed to restrict the diet at 
sea principally to vegetable substances. ‘This gentleman attribui- 
ing the origin of putrid diseases to the use of animal fogd, and 
considering scurvy a necessary consequence of living on’ salted 
meats, believed that by a diet chiefly vegetable these diseases 
would be prevented or rendered less malignant. His object would 
have been better attained had he in place of dried leguminous 
seeds, been enabled to furnish the marine daily with fresh vegeta- 
bles during their residence at sea. The effect of the diet proposed 
by M. Desperrieres upon the health of the national seamen was 
ascertained by experiment. The frigate Belle Poule, was provi- 
sioned accordingly, and after a five “month’s voyage returned to 
Brest, without her crew having experienced any disease, but with 
bodies exhibiting the most evident marks of emaciation and debility. 
Thus confirming a truth long known, that animal food is in general, 
necessary to the due maintenance of bodily vigour in man. 

Some years subsequently this subject was submitted to the exa- 
mination of the Royal Society of medicine; and we find in the 


* De la nourriture des équipages et del’ amélioration des salaisons dans la 
marine Francaise, Par M. Keraudren. Paris 1829. 
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Volume of its Transactions for the years 1784—’85, a report in 
reply to the questions proposed by Marshal de Castries, minister of 
marine, relative to the nourishment of the crews of vessels. The 
authors of the report compared the mode of victualing the English 
and Dutch vessels of war. The English furnished theirs almost ex- 
clusively with salted meat, while the ordinary nourishment on board 
those of the Dutch, was found to be dry vegetable substances.— 
{t is added that the crews of the English were most subject to 
scurvy, and that the disease caused among them greater ravages 
than among those of the former. They conclude that the substan- 
ces which constitute the most healthy part of the nourishment em- 
ployed by man, are the farinaceous, and hence it is the dry legumina 
that should form the principal part of the diet of seamen. In gene- 
ral, they conceive that flesh is only a useful addition to this diet, 
as it aids the digestion and animalization of vegetable food. It is 
very probable that scurvy was found to be more frequent and severe 
on board the English than on board the Dutch ships; but it is not 
so certain that the difference in their diet was the cause of this. 
We have repeatedly seen the crews of vessels enter into port after 
long voyages, during which they have not been affected with 
scurvy, notwithstanding they had habitually eaten salted provi- 
sion. But if the gentlemen who drew up the report referred to, 
had attributed the production of scurvy to salted meat badly pre- 
served, or of an unwholesome quality, then should we have co- 
incided in opinion with them. The dry leguminous seeds by 
which they propose to replace the salted food of seamen, are 
themselves objectionable. They are viscous and of difficult diges- 
tion; this is especially true of the dry beans so largely used at sea: 
while their hard skin defends them from the attack of insects, it 
prevents likewise the action upon them of the stomach. They pos- 
sess no anti-scurbotic property. In preventing this disease they act 
negatigely by taking the place of salted meats of a bad quality. 
Besides, when we consider the small quantity of nourishment con- 
tained in vegetable substances convenient for the victualing of 
ships; especially in their dry state, when a great part of their muci- 
lage is lost, and by undergoing a species of fermentation, their 
fecula, which is the part upon which their nourishment depends, is 
altered or destroyed, we shall see how little preference is to be 
accorded them over salted meats of a good quality, for the aliment 
of men subjected to the toils of a marine life. ‘The observations of 
the officers and physicians of the navy were nevertheless the cause 
of some useful changes in the diet of the seamen. The heads and 
feet of the animals were rejected, as susceptible, when salted, of a 
rapid decomposition. Fish was likewise left out from the food of 
seamen, from its unwholesome properties and the disagreeable and 
injurious odour which it exhales in the vessels; and finally, the 
proportion of salted beef was diminished, and that of pork, the supe- 
riority of which had been tested, was increased. ‘The manner of 
preparing these salted meats underwent, however, no change; a 
circumstance nevertheless exerting no little influence upon the 
vigour and health of those who partake of them. 
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‘T had,’’ remarks our author, ‘‘ frequently observed, that beef 
when dried and hardened by salt, was deprived entirely of its nutritive 
properties. The flesh of pork, less solid, was therefore generally pre- 
ferred. I, accordingly, with the consent of all, found fault with the bad 
choice made of the cattle slaughtered for the use of our ships.”” On 
examining into the manner of salting the meat, he discovered that 
a large amount of common salt was used but no salt petre, and a 
pretended anti-scurbetic mixture was added to each barrel of meat 
composed of alum, gum-dragacanth, and madder, which latter acce- 
lerated an unwholesome change in the meat, and gave it a filthy 
and disgusting appearance. In consequence M. Keraudren obtain- 
ed an official order directing the use of less salt, the addition of 
nitre, which besides preserving the meat gives it a pleasing vermil- 
lion tint, and the disuse of the anti-scurbotic mixture, in the prepa- 
ration of the meat for the supply of the French navy. 

The use, he remarks, of meat properly salted is not so unwhole- 
some as has been supposed—it is not alone the cause of scurvy. 
Nevertheless, the means of preserving meat without the use of salt 
will be an important discovery. To this end the Seciety of En- 
couragement have proposed a prize; for which several essays have 
been offered. Appert suggested to partially cook the food whether 
vegetable or animal, and to put it afterwards in vases perfectly 
closed, and to be then immersed mm water the heat of which 
is to be raised to the boiling point. In these vases, however, the 
substances were found to undergo more or less change; and the 
plan is altogether incapable of being applied to the victualling 
of a ship or squadron, It affords, notwithstanding, an admirable 
means of preserving food for the sick, and in the French navy 
has been adopted for that purpose. Meat suspended in a current 
of air, dries without putrifying—but in European climates, when 
conducted as it must be in chambers or magazines, it acquires 
always a disagreeable flavour. When meat is exposed to a tiee 
current of air, the watery juices, which in its recent state cause its 
suppleness and increase its nutritive properties, evaporate, and it 
becomes dry and solid. When dried by heat it is the same. Meat 
thus prepared will not undergo putrefaction so long as it Is kept 
from moisture. In drying, however, the meat, particularly beef, 
loses in great part its osmazome or that balsamic property to which 
it owes its taste, and which renders it so much the more digestible 
and nutritive. Meat when dried to a certain extent, is likewise 
rendered more liable to imbibe the moisture of the atmosphere, and 
in this manner to become again susceptible of decomposition, If 
desiccation has been carried too far the animal fibre will not any 
longer admit the water, and will retain its hardness after boiling, 
so that it is impossible to cook it. The point to which the drying 
of the meat should be carried, therefore, is that which will be suffi- 
cient to prevent its undergoing any decomposition, while such a 


degree of hardening is avoided by which all its alimentary proper- 


tes are destroyed. The hydrochlorate of soda (common salt) is 
perhaps the best agen by which to produce im meat the proper de- 
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gree of dryness; that salt absorbing the fluids as they escape from 
the meat, while at the same time, its anti-septic properties are in- 
disputable. The heat of a stove, the action of drying substances, 
of oil, of vinegar, and of spices are so many means for preserving 
meat, which can be employed only on small masses, and are not 
adapted to the preservation of large quantities. It is said that the In- 
dians have recourse simply to the use of sugar for the preservation 
of animal substances, but in imitating their example the English have 
employed the sugar only in connection with common salt and salt 
petre. It is then, after all, by salting alone, that we have it in our 
power to preserve for any length of time animal food, in a condition 
which renders it fit for the nourishment of man; and in quantities 
adapted to the victualing of an extensive population, of an army or 
a fleet. 

In renouncing all other means of preserving animal food, how- 
ever, it is not impossible to correct the acrid nature, and to aug- 
ment the wholesome properties of salted provisions. By its 
admixture with vegetable substances, salted flesh becomes more 
fresh and less stimulating; and the dried vegetables being penetrated 
by the juice of the meat, become more succulent and nutritious. 

In February, 1823, M. Keraudren made a report to a commission 
of which admiral Jacob was president, on this subject, in conse- 
quence of which, not only was the union of the dry leguminous 
vegetables with salted meat in the same ration directed to be ob- 
served in the navy, but every morning the men are furnished with a 
warm breakfast, adapted to the particular climate under which they 
are at the time. An arrangement the effects of which have proved 
of the most pleasing character. 


GENTOO LAWS IN RELATION TO WOMEN. 


We have been much amused by a perusal of Halhed’s very in- 
teresting view of the Gentoo Code; more especially, those portions 
of it which are devoted to the laws relating to the female sex, The 
mixture of absurdity and of good sense by which many of them are 
characterised, renders it often difficult to decide whether they are 
most deserving of censure or of praise; while others present so de- 
grading an opinion of the female character, and are calculated to 
reduce so low the dignity of the sex, that we could scarcely believe 
that even among savages, they would be for a moment tolerated. 

The following six things are enumerated in these laws as dis- 
graceful to a woman. 

1. To drink wine and to eat conserves, or any other inebriating 
drinks or viands. 

2. To keep company with a man of bad principles. 

3. To remain separated from her husband, when he is not gone 
upon ajourney. 

4. To go to a stranger’s house without good cause, 

5. Fo sleep in the day time, 

6. To remain jn any othcr house than that of her husband 


















































Gentvo Laws in Relation to Women 


The qualities of a good wife are thus summed up. 

A woman who always acts according to her husband’s pleasure, 
and speaks no evil of any person, and who can herself do all such 
things as are proper for a female, and who is of good principles, 
and who is the mother of a son, and who rises in the morning be- 
fore her husband; such a woman is found only after many religious 
works and by a peculiar happy destiny; such a woman, if any man 
forsake of his own accord, the magistrate shall inflict upon that 

man the punishment of a thief. 

We rather think that among the spirited females of our own land, 
such a law as the following would have a tendency to augment 
very considerably the sisterhood of old maids, 

A man, both day and night, must keep his wife so completely in 
subjection, that she by no means be mistress of her own actions. 
if a wife have her own free will, notwithstanding she be sprung 
from a superior caste, yet will she behave amiss, 

The following law ‘would appear to us to be calculated rather to 
form rebellious wives, than to reclaim them. 

If a man by confinement and threats, cannot guard or control his 
wife, he shall give her a large sum of money, and make her mis- 
tress of her income and expenses, and appoint her to dress victuals 
for the Dewtah,—that is the Deity. 

Another law provides that, a woman who always abuses her hus- 
band, shal) be treated with good advice, for the space of one year; 
if she amend not with one year’s advice, the husband shall no lon- 
ger live with her, but shall provide her with food and clothing. 

This is an admirable provision to enable a wife to get rid of 
disagreeable or surly husband. 

A woman who follows her own inclinations, goes whithersoever 
she chooses, and does not regard the words of her master, such a 
woman is to be turned out of doors. These offences would seem 
to be viewed as of a more heinous character than abusing the hus- 
band, for no provision is made to supply her with food or clothes. 

A Hindoo wife must never go out of the house without her mas- 
ters, that is her husband’s consent; she must never hold sie gl 
with a strange man; excepting he be of the religious, a hermit, 
aged; she must never laugh without drawing a veil before her a. 
she must not eat until she has served her husband — his guests 
with victuals; but she may take physic before they eat; she must 
never stand in the door; nor look out of a window. 

The foregoing, we give as a specimen of the ridiculous and de- 
grading provisions of these laws: but what follows will be allowed 
by even American wives to be a wise enactment. 

After directing that the husband when going on a journey shall 
leave sufficient provision for his wife’s support, the law goes on to 
say that, provided, however, a woman, whose husband is absent, 
shall expend, i in the support of herself and family, all the money he 
left with her; or if, the husband shall go on a journey without leay- 
ing any thing with her to supply her expenses, she shall support 
herself by her own industry, in painting, spinning, or some other 
such employment. i 
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A DIALOGUE ON DOCTORS. 

Where the following dialogue occurred is of very little impor- 
tance—let it be in some foreign city, visited by us in the course of 
our travels. That something like it has often taken place in our 
own city is we believe undeniable. There is perhaps no class of 
professional men more freely talked of every where; or whose cha- 
racters and reputation are more completely at the mercy of a cer- 
tain set of ignorant gossips, than physicians. Even the most 
skilful are not placed beyond the influence of those libels, so com- 
monly uttered among the visiters of a sick room. Some trifling 
prejudice, friendship for some rival candidate for professional fame, 
the mistakes of patients, or even want of acquaintance with his 
name and acquirements, are often sufficient to cause a medical man 
to be denounced as unworthy of confidence by the ignorant and 
unreflecting. While the best earned reputation of the oldest prac- 
titioner is not proof against these attacks, they who have but re- 
cently entered upon their professional career, are, however, the 
most obnoxious to them. They constitute in fact, one of the greatest 
difficulties the young physician has at first to contend with; even 
many years pass before he can reconcile the attacks to which his 
reputation is subject, with the character of the people from 
whom he has anticipated encouragement, and his own conscious- 
ness of having prepared himself with industrious zeal for per- 
forming creditably the duties of his profession, But to the dia- 
logue 

Let us suppose a nursery; a mother hanging with anxious looks 
over the couch of an infant, whose flushed cheek, restlessness, and 
frequent moans indicate that it is the subject of disease. Around 
the room are seated several neighbours, who have assembled for 
the charitable purpose of consoling the mother, and furnishing her 
with their advice, upon the best means for restoring to health a be- 
loved child. 

To repeated propositions for the administration of various reme- 
dies to the little sufferer by each individual of the group, the effi- 
cacy of all of which is attested by a reference to their powerful 
effects in snatching from the grave the child of Mrs. A., B. or C., 
which ‘‘ was held just as this little dear is;’’ the mother replies, 
‘‘T thank you kindly dear friends for your advice, but as I have 
already sent for a physician I think it improper to do any thing be- 
fore he arrives.”’ ; 

‘‘ And pray ma’am, what physician do you employ?” 

‘‘ Our near neighbour, Dr. Skill.” 

‘Why I am surprised at that. I can tell you he would not be 
my choice.” 

“And why? Has he not sufficient skill and experience?” 

** Qh! as to his skill and experience I have nothing to say. But 
were the life of a child of mine in danger, I should require some- 
thing superior to his advice.’’ 

‘“Why you surprise me Mrs. ———-. He has had, I am well 
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informed, every opportunity for becoming thoroughly acquainted 
with his profession. Did he shew any particular negligence of 
disposition during the period of his studies? or has he been an in- 
dolent or dissipated man since? Have you heard any thing to that 
effect? 

‘7 cannot, in truth, say Ihave. But this] know. For I was 
told it by the nurse who attended upon him during the whole of his 
iliness; that when Mr. Guilder, the rich old bachelor in Front street, 
was sick last winter, he certainly mistook a typhus for an inflamma- 
tory fever; and had one ounce more of blood been taken than was, 
the dear man would have been in his grave before this time.—Nay, 
the bleeder himself, it is whispered, hesitated about obeying the 
directions of the doctor, for taking away blood the last time he did 
order it.”’ 

‘Mr. Guilder, did then recover?” 

‘¢Qh yes! more by good luck, however, than by the skill of the 
doctor.”’ 

‘* Mistakes in regard to the treatment of a violent disease are 
ce rtainly far from being pleasant.” 

‘* Pleasant! what security have you against one as bad now? 
Such blundering doctors ought not—but I wonder how he ever got 
a patient after that one. 

“If I were you Mrs. ———.,”’ remarked another neighbour to 
the anxious mother, ‘‘ I would send for Doctor Rheum.” 

‘*What! Doctor Rheum,” exclaimed the first speaker, ‘‘ That 
notorious man of exveriment, whom every body is crying out 
against. Did’nt he give iced water in a burning fever, though the 
whole world knows it is so hazardous to drink cold things wheu « 
person is hot? Nay, by carrying the prescription himself to the 
apothecaries, my very next door neighbour found out, that he had 
ordered some poisonous stuff, instead of medicine, for his little 
daughter, think of that! Such a violent thing for such a poor puny 
creature as that girl!” 

‘* Suppose,” observed a third ne ighbour, ‘‘ you were to send for 
Doctor Senna, nothing like this can be alledged against him.” 

‘“« He!” quickly replied the recommender of Doctor Rheum, ‘a 
Doctor Slop. I'll answer for it, bad as the child is, it will as soon 
get well under your nurse’s prescriptions as under those of such a 
Doctor.” 

‘* You know the Doctor then?” 

‘* Not I! He is employed by none of the families of my acquain- 
tance, nor have I ever seen his gig, if he drives one, stop at the 
door of any respectable house.” 

‘‘ That is certainly no evidence of his want of ability,” remarked 
the mother of the sick child. ‘‘ Experience may be obtained by 
attending families in other neighbourhoods equally as in that to 
which your observation extends.”’ 

‘* Well, well! that may or may not be so, But a circumstance 
occurred under my own notice, which proves that he is a very so 
so Doctor. A poor woman whom I visit occasionally in the way of 
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charity, was taken with the fever and ague, She had the fever on 
her three days, hand running; her skin burnt all the time like a coal 
of fire. And although he gave her ever so much stuff, it only made 
her worse and worse. Calling in ove day and finding her no better, 
I proposed that she should take barks and wine, but would you 
believe it, the Doctor said that it was highly improper, and would 
only cause her fever to increase.” 

** Did any one hear the like!” exclaimed one of the ladies who 
had hitherto remained silent, “‘ why every body that knows any 
thing at all, knows that barks and wine is the only cure for fever 
and ague.”’ 

How many other unfortunate Doctors would have undergone this 
ordeal of criticism it is impossible to say—had not the conversation 
of those who sat in judgment been brought to a close by the an- 
nouncement and entrance of the physician who had in the first 
instance been sent for. The conclave soon adjourned, no doubt to 
resume a conversation of similar character, at some ather house 
where a sick person was to be found. 


GOOD HUMOR. 

That Good Humor contributes to health, is an old saying, the 
truth of which, a little experience with the world will readily verify. 
But it may be asked, how does it happen that so many very good 
humored persons, are nevertheless constantly complaining of aches 
and ills; the reason is, that the characteristics of Good Humor are 
very generally misunderstood, and many are complimented upon 
possessing it, who are really morose and ill tempered: Their good 
humour consisting only in occasional fits of noisy merriment, too often 
produced by some temporary excitement, either mental or physical. 
As gravity, which is frequently but another name for dulness, has 
sometimes been mistaken for wisdom, so is cheerfulness commonly 
accepted for good humor. But that species of cheerfulnees which 
we meet with in society, that laughs in the eye, and lights up the 
countenance with one continued smile or spends its exuberance in 
boisterous mirth, will generally be found to proceed rather from 
some momentary excitement of the spirits, than from a contented 
mind and happy disposition, desirous of receiving and communicat- 
ing pleasure under all the circumstances in which its possessor may 
be placed. As it is called into play by accidental causes, its effects 
must necessarily be precarious; it is, therefore, subject to causeless 
and sudden dejection, or is quickly changed into moroseness— 
while genuine good humor remains ever the same. 

An ideot may be constitutionally good natured, and a bad man 
occasionally cheerful; but that species of good humor which is the 
result of a good heart, a cultivated mind, and a conscious rectitude 
of purpose and of conduct, will be uniform in its appearance, and 
consistent in its manners. It will not, like an April day, lour and 
shine almost at the same moment; nor like the intense heats of 
July. merely foretel the approaching thunder storm; but clear, 
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calm, and undisturbed, will it shine on to the latest hour—‘‘ Like 
the smooth stream, it reflects every object in its just proportions, 
and in its fairest colours; while the turbulent and ruffled spirit, like 
troubled waters, renders back the images of things distorted and 
broken, and communicates to them all that disordered motion which 
arises solely from its own imagination.”’* While genuine good 
humor contributes to the health of the body, the very means calcu- 
lated to secure the latter, are among the most effectual of those for 
promoting the former. 


PHYSICIAN AND PATIENT. 


The first duty of a patient, says Dr. Rush, is to select no person 
as his medical adviser, who has not received a regular professional 
education. In no other trade or occupation do mankind rely on 
the skill of a self taught artist, whilst in medicine, confessedly the 
most difficult and intricate of the sciences, the world appears to 
think that knowledge may be intuitive. That astonishing cures 
have been performed by quacks, is readily admitted, but these have 
always been accidental, and the disastrous consequences of their 
blind ignorance and rash presumption although carefully concealed 
from the public eye, far out-number the records of their success. 
Patients should prefer a physician whose habits of life are regular 
and who is not devoted to company, pleasure, or to uny pursuit in- 
compatible with his professional obligations. A patient should 
confine the care of himself and family as much as possible to one 
physician, for a medical man who has become acquainted with the 
peculiarities of constitution, habits and predispositions of those he 
attends, is more likely to be successful in his treatment, than one 
who sees them for the first time. A patient who has thus selected 
his physician, should always apply for advice in what appear to him 
trivial cases, for the most fatal results often supervene on the slight- 
est accidents. It is of still more importance that he should apply 
for assistance in the forming stage of violent diseases; it is to a 
neglect of this precept that medicine owes much of the uncertainty 
and imperfection with which it has been reproached. 

Patients should faithfully and unreservedly communicate to their 
physician the history of the cause of their disease. This is the 
more important as many diseases of a mental origin simulate those 
depending on external causes, and yet are only to be cured by 
ministering to the mind diseased. A patient should never be 
afraid of thus making his physician his friend and adviser, he 
should always bear in mind that a medical man is (or ought to be) 
under the strongest obligations of secrecy. Even the female sex 
should never allow fee ling of shame or delicacy to prevent their 
disclosing the seat, symptoms and cause of complaints peculiar to 
them. However commendable delicacy of mind may be in the 
common occurrences of life, its strict’ observance in medicine may 
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often be attended with the most serious consequences, and a patient 
sink under a painful and loathsome disease, which might have been 
readily prevented had timely intimation been given to the physi- 
cian, 

A patient should never weary his physician with a tedious detail 
of events or matters not appertaining to his disease. Even as re- 
lates to his actual symptoms, he will convey much more real infor- 
mation by giving clear answers to interrogatories, than by the most 
minute account of his own framing. Neither should he obtrude the 
details of his business nor the history of his family concerns. 

The obedience of a patient to the prescriptions of his physician 
should be prompt and implicit. He should never permit his own 
crude opinions as to their fitness, to influence his attention to them. 
A failure in one particular may render an otherwise judicious treat- 
ment dangerous, and even fatal. This remark is equally applicable 
to diet, drinks and exercise. As patients become convalescent 
they are very apt to suppose that the rules prescribed for them may 
be disregarded, and the consequence but too often, is a relapse.— 
Patients should never allow themselves to be persuaded to take any 
medicine whatever, that may be recommended to them by the’self 
constituted doctors and doctresses who are to be met with in almost 
every family, and who all possess infallible remedies for the cure of 
every disease. However simple some of their prescriptions may 
be, it often happens that they centravene the plan of treatment 
adopted by the physician. 

A patient should if possible avoid even the friendly visiis of a 
physician who is not attending him, and when he does, he should 
never converse with him on the subject of his disease, as an ob- 
servation may be made without any intention of interference, which 
may destroy his confidence in the course he is pursuing, and in- 
duce him to neglect the directions prescribed to him. A patient 

ould never send for a consulting physician without the express 
consent of his own medical attendant. It is of great importance 
that physicians should act in concert, for although each of their 
modes of treatment may be attended with equal success when em- 
ployed singly, a union of them is very likely to be productive of 
disastrous results. 

When a patient wishes to dismiss his physician, justice and com- 
mon courtesy require that he should declare his reasons for so do- 
ing. It is to be lamented that the reverse of this is too common. 
A family physician is often dismissed with less feeling than a ser- 
vant or even a horse. To this degradation of his profession, is 
often added the injury of detracting from his character in society, 
without his having had an opportunity of justifying a real or sup- 
posed offence. 


MEDICO-LEGAL REMARKS ON POISONING. 
The first axiom laid down by the best juri: ts, says Dr. RB: 
we cannot afhirm that poisoning has taken place unless we can de 
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tnoristrate the poison. The questions are, Ist, has poisoning taken 
place? 2nd, what is the poison? When we answer the first question, 
the secend presents itself as a natural consequence. 

The greatest caution is required in giving evidence upon these 
points, as innocent persons have been executed, and the guilty 
have escaped, by the conclusions of medical men. We should re- 
member that many diseases simulate poisoning, as cholera, sponta- 
neous perforation of the stomach, ileus, strangulated hernia, and 
hematemcesis. 

In making the autopsy or post mortem examination, as it is ab 
surdly denominated in this country, we should apply a ligature on 
the gullet, and another on the rectum, besides one on each orifice 
of the stomach, so that in removing the whole digestive tube, its 
contents may be obtained; great care will be requisite in removing 
the parts, lest incisions or perforations should be made. The con- 
tents of the digestive tube should be placed in a glass or porcelain 
vessel; after carefully noting both the external and internal z appear- 
ances. We have next to apply the chemical and physical tests, the 
latter afforded by physiology, pathology, and experiments on living 
animals. Many of the vegetable poisons may be detected by their 
physical properties, and we should refer to the special history of 
those which are most commonly employed by persons in the rank of 
life of the accused party, or the deceased. Our tests should be of 
the purest and best description, and we should begin our experi- 
ments upon small quantities of the suspected matter, reiterate them 
and vary them, so as to justify our conclusions, in the most satis- 
factory manner. We should preserve the results of each experi- 
ment, in order to procure the quantity of poison, however small 
that may be, in each portion of the matter examined. We should 
fever communicate our opinion to the magistrate or other persons 
unless given in evidence, more especially if it is unfavourable to 
the accused. 

In all cases of poisoning, we should endeavour to discover 
whether the act is one of suicide or homicide. The age of the de- 
ceased, his state of health and intelligence, will assist us in arriving 
at a sate conclusion. Moral evidence will often afford us assist- 
ance, and when the prisoner had been dabbling with the poisons, 
conversing about them, though not conversant with them by pro- 
fession; when he has purchase -d poison shortly before the death has 
taken place, and under false pretences for poisoning rats, for which 
purpose he has not applied it; when his conduct has been suspi- 
cious during the illness of the deceased, such as preventing medical 
aid being procured, not leaving the patient, attempting to remove 
or desiroy articles of food or drink, or vomited matter; expressing 
a presentiment of the patient’s speedy death ; hastening the funeral, 
opposing the examination of the body, giving a false account of the 
illness, having quarrelled with deceased, or acquired property by 
his death, or relieved from his support, or his knowing that the de- 
ceased was pregnant by him. We must collect phials, pill-boxes 
and papers, which are found in the apartment of the deceased. The 
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symptoms in every case are to be ascertained, the indications from 
the autopsy, the chemical analysis, and the physical properties af- 
forded, are to be duly considered, as also the diseases which simu- 
late the effects of the supposed poison; such are the leading points 
which deserve the greatest attention from the medical jurist in his 
investigation of cases of poisoning. 
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The season so far (this seventh day of January,) has been one 
of extraordinary mildness. One might be induced to believe, re- 
gard being paid to the weather alone, that we had passed the vernal 
equinox in place of having just left behind the winter solstice. The 
navigation is without obstruction in our rivers, and commerce on 
this score receives no check. All classes are partakers of the 
benefits of the benign skiey influences at this time—whether health- 
ful recreation or labour be required. Among the varieties of the 
former we are pleased to see riding on horseback more freely in- 
dulged in than heretofore, especially by the young ladies, whose 
limbs will acquire an elastic freedom of movement, and their cheeks 
a roseate hue by this means, which a civic life with its accompa- 
niments of balls, parties and theatre, are calculated so largely to 
abstract from. 

But while present enjoyment need not be marred by anticipations 
of future ill, it ought not to blind us to the probability of a chequer- 
ed future, in which shower and storm, sleet and snow, shall prevail 
over sunshine and balmy breeze. A single night may change en- 
tirely the atmospheric scenery, and force us to all the precautions 
of which we have knowledge, to lessen the intensity of the keen 
cutting frost. So far the season is not only pleasant but also unu- 
sually healthful. We ought not, however, to be ignorant of the fact 
that. extremes or anomalies in any one season are not so much pro- 
ductive directly of diseases at the time, as indirectly, by causing a 
predisposition to be more readily affected by the succeeding sea- 
son. They who prize health should have every thing in readiness, 
whether in domestic economy and household arrangement, or in 
personal habiliments to protect themselves completely against 
eoming changes. Let not people flatter themselves, by supposing 
that the winter is nearly over, or the chances of the worst are past, 
and that abundant fuel and warm clothes will not be called into re- 
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quisition. Let not the indolent and the procrastinators, who have 
hitherto neglected these things, imagine that they may be remiss 
with equal impunity for the remainder of the season. AA little re- 
fleetion—judgment of the future by a knowledge of the past, will 
tell them better. Shame and disgrace be their lot, who to gratify 
present whim, or silly show, spend that money which ought to be 
kept almost religiously in reserve for the necessary wants of them- 
selves and families, especially for those wants which grow out of 
the inclemencies of the season, and requiring comfortable lodg- 
ings, warmth by fuel, and by clothing—good fires, hose, shoes, 
and flannels. 


We have lately received a work by Mr. Cameron, Surgeon, R. 
N. on Variety in Diet. The author is not destitute of judgment, 
nor are his positions in the main incorrect, and yet such is the 
effect produced by his unmeasured assumption of discovery, and 
harping on the importance of his favourite doctrine, that an impar- 
tial reader cannot well resist the feeling of repugnance towards a 
work in which the language of charlatanry is certainly too conspi 
cuous, even although its spirit may not be present. It is the more 
unfortunate when a man insists on his being the first to see and 
promulge, as a novelty, that which in fact is part of opinions long 
held, and practices long tried and approved. The following from 
the introduction to Mr. Cameron’s work, is in a vein of good sense 
which we wish we could say prevails throughout his book: 

‘In 1821 the writer joined, as surgeon, his Majesty’s convales- 
cent ship Serapis, in Port-Royal harbour, Previous to this time, 
and during the period the Serapis had been at Port-Royal, a pre- 

valent opinion extended throughout the squadron that an INFECTION 
existed on board of her. Every exertion was therefore employed 
to keep her in the most cleanly condition, &c., and she certainly 
was in very high order; yet the infection continued. A few days 
after the writer joined her, ‘a Court of Inquiry’ was held on 
board, by the Captains of the squadron, in order to ascertain the 
cause ‘of bad fevers, &c., which frequently originated on board this 
ship. No conclusion, however, was arrived at on the subject. 
Immediately after this inquiry, the writer determined, if possible, 
to trace the cause of the disease; and next morning, on attending 


the daily issue of provisions to the men, he found that, instead of 


the proportion of vegetables required by the ‘ printed instructions,’ 
an equal weight of very inferior oranges had been invariably issued 
in lieu of the proper vegetables, as being much easier obtained in 
that climate! He felt immediately satisfied that he had found out 
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the cause of the 1nrection. He remonstrated warmly; the proper 
vegetables were afterwards issued, and every shade of inFECTION 
disappeared from thenceforth. Not aman died afterwards: and few 
were taken ill, during the eighteeen or twenty months which he re- 
mained as surgeon of that ship.” 

And again in the concluding paragraphs of the work, he says: 

‘‘ Animal food may be easily supposed to be well adapted to 
supply nourishment for such textures of the human frame, as agree 
with it, in the elements @ composition; but as the bones, cartilages, 
&c. require nutriment as well as the muscles, the elementary prin- 
ciples of those must be supplied also. A diet consisting of a pro- 
portion of animal food will no doubt tend very much to strengthen 
our bodies; yet it is not indispensable to the health of man, if he 
have a sufficient variety of aliment of vegetable growth; and parti- 
cularly if to this milk is added. On the other hand, we may infer 
from many well known facts, that no variety of animal food alone, 
and without vegetables, would long support health; and it is also 
highly desirable to avoid the predisposition to inflammatory dis- 
eases, which is produced by too much animal food. 

‘“¢T have already observed that in all probability the whole of the 
inhabitants of these countries consume by far too large a propor- 
tion of animal food as aliment. We have succeeded to a great 
extent, in improving the quality of various species of cattle, which 
we rear and feed for the sole purpose of being slaughtered and 
eaten: and lords of the creation as we are, we have robbed the 
lion, the tiger, and the wolf, &c. of their share, and we now fee! 
dissatisfied that we cannot consume the whole, without the most 
material injury to our health. 

‘* Let man, therefore, return to the diet which nature intended 
for him, and which is evidently much better adapted to his wants; 
let him use a much smaller proportion of animal food, and a much 
larger of the farinaceous grains, as preparations of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, &c. Let milk form part of his aliment, and let him 
add to this as much of the common vegetables, and fruits in season, 
as his instinct will prompt him to. Let him avoid spirituous 
liquors excep as a cordial. Let him do all this, and he will enjoy 
far better health than he does at present. All epidemic, pestilen- 
tial, malignant, and putrid diseases, will disappear; and many now 
considered as contagious or infectious, will be no longer known on 
the face of the earth.” 


English Society.—The following is, we are afraid, no overcharg- 
ed picture of a class in England, which some young persons in this 
country are so silly as to make it their ambition to imitate. To be 
more exclusively vain, exclusively ignorant, and exclusively want- 
ing in genuine politeness than the majority of their respectable 
fellow ¢itizens, is not, one would suppose, the plea for exclusivism 
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which young ladies and gentlemen ought to preter; and yet, they 
offer hardly any better foundation for the claim, who wish to rival 
London exclusives by imitating the Manners and conduct of these 
latter worthies. Our readers wil] bear in mind that the subjoined 
picture is not drawn by a vulgar and disappointed plebeian, who 
has never been able to enter that ‘‘set,” which he so severely 
satirizes; but by an accomplished and titled traveller, who mingled 
largely in the most fashionable society, attended the levees of the 
King, supped and dined with royal Dukes and the first nobility of 
the land; and who withal does not make any pretentions to superior 
sanctity or very refined morality. The characters must indeed 
have exhibited repulsive traits to have forced the delineator to draw 
such a picture. 


**On the whole, fashionable Englishmen, however unable they 
may be to lay aside their native heaviness and pedantry, certainly 
betray the most intense desire to rival the dissolute frivolity and 
‘jactance’ of the old Court of France in their fullest extent; while 
in exactly the same proportion the French now seek to exchange 
this character for old English earnestness, and daily advance to- 
wards higher and more dignified purposes and views of existence. 

‘‘A London Exclusive of the present day is in truth nothing 
more than a bad, flat, dull impression of a ‘ roue’ of the Regency 
and a courtier of Louis the Fifteenth: both have, in common, sel fish- 
ness, levity, boundless vanity, and an utter want of heart; both 
think they can set themselves above every thing by means of con- 
tempt, derision and insolence; both creep in the dust before one 
idol alone—the Frenchman of the last age, before his King—the 
Engkshman of ~ before any acknowledged ruler in the empire 
of fashion. But what a contrast if we look further! In France, 
the absence of all morality and honesty was at least in some degree 
atoned for by the most refined courtesy; the poverty of soul, by 
wit and agreeableness; the impertinence of considering themselves 
as something better than other people, rendered bearable by finish- 
ed elegance and politeness of manners; and egotistical vanity in 
some measure justified, or at least excused, by the brilliancy of an 
imposing Court, a high-bred air and address, the perfect art of 
polished intercourse, winning ‘aisance,’ and a conversation capti- 
vating by its wit and lightness. What of all this has the English 
‘dandy’ to offer? 

‘* His highest triumph is to appear with the most wooden man- 
ners, as little polished as will suffice to avoid castigation; nay, to 
contrive even his civilities so, that they are as near as may be to 
affronts:—this indeed is the style of deportment which confers upon 
him the greatest celebrity. Instead of a noble, high-bred ease,— 
to have the courage to offend against every restraint of decorum; 
to invert the relation in which our sex stands to women, so that 
they appear the attacking, and he the passive or defensive party ;— 
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to treat his best friends, if they cease to have the stamp and au- 
thority of fashion, as if he did not know them,—‘‘to cut them,”’ as 
the technical phrase goes; to delight in the ineffably ‘fade’ jargon, 
and the affectation of his ‘set;’? and always to know what is “the 
thing :’—these are pretty nearly the accomplishments which form a 
young ‘lion’ of the world of fashion. If he has moreover a remark- 
ably pretty mistress, and if it has also happened to him to induce 
some foolish woman to sacrifice herself on the altar of fashion, and 
to desert husband and children for him, his reputation reaches its 
highest ‘nimbus.’ If, added to this, he spends a great deal of 
money, if he is young, and if his name is in the ‘ Peerage,’ he can 
hardly fail to play a transient part; at any rate he possesses in full 
measure all the ingredients that go to make a Richelieu of our 
days. That his conversation consists only of the most trivial local 
jests and scandal, which he whispers into the ear of a woman in a 
large party, without deigning to remark that there is anybody in 
the room but himself and the happy object of his delicate atten- 
tions; that with men he can only talk of gambling or of sporting; 
that, ‘except a few fashionable phrases which the shallowest head 
can the most easily retain, he is deplorably ignorant; that his awk- 
ward ‘tournure’ goes not beyond the ‘ nonchalance’ of a plough- 
boy, who stretches himself at his length on the ale-house settle; 
and that his grace is very like that of a bear which has been taught 
to dance,—all this does not rob his crown of a single jewel. 

‘Worse still is it, that, notwithstanding the high-bred rudeness 
of his exterior, the moral condition of his inward man must, to be 
fashionable, stand far lower. That cheating is prevalent in the va-. 
rious kinds of play which are here the order of the day, and that 
when long successfully practised it gives a sort of ‘relief,’ is noto- 
rious: but it is still more striking, that no attempt is made to con- 
ceal that ‘crasse’ selfishness which lies at the bottom of such 
transactions,—nay, that it is openly avowed as the only rational 
principle of action, and ‘good-nature?’ is laughed at and despised as 
the ‘comble’ of vulgarity. This is the case in no other country: 
in all others, people are ashamed of such modes of thinking, even 
if they are wretched enough to hold them. ‘We are a selfish 
people,’ said a favourite leader of fashion, ‘I confess; and I do 
believe that what in other countries is called ‘amor patriz’ is 
amongst us nothing but a huge conglomeration of love of ourselves: 
but I am glad of it; I like selfishness there’s good sense in it’—and 
he added, not satirically, but quite in earnest, ‘Good-nature is 
quite ‘mauvais ton’ in London; and really it is a bad style to take 
up, and will never do.’ 

“It is true that if you choose to analyze and hunt down every 
feeling with the greatest subtlety, you may discover a sort of self- 
ishness at the very bottom of everything; but in all other nations a 
noble shame throws a veil over it; as there are instincts very natu- 
ral and innocent, which are yet concealed even by the most unci- 
vilized. 

‘‘Here, however, people are so little ashamed of the most 
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‘ crasse’ self-love, that an Englishman of rank once instructed me 
that a good ‘fox-hunter’ must let nothing stop him, or distract his 
attention when following the fox; and if his own father should be 
thrown in leaping a ditch, and lie there, should, he said, ‘if he 
could’nt help it,’ leap his horse over him, and trouble himself no 
more about him till the end of the chase. 

“‘ With all this, our pattern ‘dandy’ has not the least independ- 
ence, even in his bad qualities: he is the trembling slave of fashion, 
even in the extremest trifles; and the obsequious, servile satellite 
of the fortunate individuals who are higher than himself. Were 
virtue and ‘modesty suddenly to become the fashion, nobody would 
be more exemplary,—difficult as would be the task to accomplish. 

“ Destitute of all originality, and without a thought he can pro- 
perly call his own, he may be compared to a clay figure, which, 
for a while, deceives one with all the properties of a human being, 
but returns into its native mud as soon as you discover that it has 
not a soul. 

“‘ Whoever reads. the best of the recent English novels—those 
by the author of Pelham—may be able to abstract from them a 
tolerably just idea of English fashionable society; Provided (N. B.) 
he does not forget to deduct qualities which national self-love has 
claimed, though quite erroneously :—namely, grace for its ‘ roues,’ 
—seductive manners and amusing conversation for its ‘dandies.’ | 
mixed for a while with those who dwell on the very pinnacle of this 
fool’s world of fashion; with those who inhabit its middle regions, 
and with those who have pitched their tents at its foot, whence they 
turn longing, lingering looks at the unattainable summit; but rarely 
did I ever find a vestige of that attractive art of social life, that 
perfect equipoise of all the social talents, which diffuses a feeling 
of complacency over all within its sphere;—as far removed from 
stiffness and prudery as from rudeness and license, which speaks 
with equal charm to the heart and the head, and continually excites, 
while it never wearies; an art of which the French so long remainc d 
the sole masters and models. 

‘Instead of this, I saw in the fashionable world only too fre- 
quently, and with few exceptions, a profound vulgarity of thougte; 
an immorality little veiled or adorned; the most undisguised arra- 
gance; and the coarsest neglect of all kindly feelings and atten- 
tions haughtily assumed, for the sake of shining in a false and 
despicable ‘refinement,’ even more inane and intolerable to a healthy 
mind, than the awkward and ludicrous stiffness of the most declared 
Nobodies. It has been said that vice and poverty are the most 
revolting combination:—since J have been in England, vice and 
boorish rudeness seem to me to form a stiJl more disgusting union.” 
— Tour of a German Prince, p. 304—7. 


Wines in England.—In the ‘Tour of a German Prince’—the 
author, describing an English dinner, says, “‘ Every man pours out 
his own wine, and if a lady sits next him, also helps her; and so 
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on till the circuit is made, when the same process begins agaii— 
Glass jugs filled with water happily enable foreigners to temper the 
brandy which forms so large a component of English wines.”’ p. 34. 

Again, in another place when speaking of the pleasure and com- 
forts of a Londun ‘Club.’ ‘“ But ‘ gourmands’ must ever miss the 
finest wines, even at the best tables in London. This arises from 
the strange habit of the English (and these people, too, stick faster 
to their habits than an oyster to its shell,) of getting their wines 
from London wine-merchants, instead of importing them from the 
places where they grow, aswe do. Now these wine-merchants adul- 
terate the wine to such a degree, that one who was lately prosecuted 
for having some thousand bottles of port and claret in his cellars which 
had not paid duty, proved that all his wine was manufactured im 
London, and thus escaped the penalty. You may imagine, there- 
fore, what sort of beverage you often get under the high-sounding 
names of Champagne, Lafitte, &c. The dealers scarcely ever 
buy the very best which is to be had in the native lands of the 
several wines, for the very obvious reason that they could make 
little or no profit by it; at least they only use it to enable them to 
get off wine of inferior quality. 

“Excuse this wine-digression, which to you, who drink only 
water, cannot be very interesting; but you know I write for us 
both, and to me the subject is, I confess, not unimportant.” p. 42. 





In the Temperance Recorder Extra, for November 6, 1832—we 
find a document of the highest value to those who Would shun the 
visitations of pestilence and subsequent death. It is entitled “An 
Authentic Record of Deaths in the city of Albany, from the commence- 
ment to the cessation of the daily reports, in the summer of 1832; 
omitting all under the age of 16 years.” The names, sex, age, oc- 
cupation and general habits of 336 individuals are given in this 
record who died of cholera. We have room only for an abstract: viz. 





Males, - - - - - 213 
Females, - . - - - 123 
a 336 
Native White, - - - “ 171 
do. Coloured, “ “ - 24 
195 
Foreign, Irish, - - - - 108 
do. English, - - - 15 
do. Scotch, - - - 4 
do. Welch, - - - 2 
do. German, - - - 8 
do. French, . - 1 
—— 138 


Unknown, 





















































Deaths from Cholera in Albany and Richmond, 


Intemperate, - - e - 140 
Free drinkers, - - - - 55 
Moderate drinkers, mostly habitual, 131 


Strictly temperate, - - - 5 
Members of temperance society, - 2 
Idiot, - = : - - 1 
Unknown, - - - - - 2 


—. 336 
Premonitory symptoms; diarrhaea, certain, 282; remainder un- 
known. 


Ages. 16to20 - - - 11|50to60 - - - - 47 
20to30 - - - 70|60and upwards, - 36 
30to40 - - - 108] Unknown, - - - 9 
40to50 - - - 55 — 336 


The undersigned physicians, members of the Medical Staff, at- 
tached to the Board of Health, residing in the city of Albany, have 
examined the preceding document of facts, and as such, we take 
pleasure in recommending its publication and general circulation. 

JONA. EIGHTS, M. D. Chairman of the Medical Staff. 


WILLIAM BAY, HENRY GREENE, 
C.D. TOWNSEND, M.D. J. JAMES, 
JOEL A. WING, PETER WENDELL, 


BARENT P. STAATS, Health Officer. 
HENRY BRONSON, attached to north hospital. 


Drs. McNaueuton and Marcu (members of the Medical Staff,) being ab- 
sent from town, their names could not be obtained in season. 


It is believed that returns of a very similar nature might be made 
from all the places in which the cholera has prevailed. We had a 
right to expect full medical statistical details of the disease in this 


city (Philadelphia) from the two official bodies, viz: the Board of 


Health, and the Sanitary Committee appointed by the Councils. As 
yet the duty has only in part been performed. 

We shall conclude this article by adducing the testimony of ob- 
servers in Richmond, Va. on this subject. It will be found con- 
firmatory of the conclusions to be drawn from the Albany Record. 


“The cholera has almost entirely disappeared in Richmond. The number 
of burials in all the places of interment, from the 11th of Sept. to the 15th of 
Oct. was 487, of whom 98 were whites and 389 were coloured. 

** This number (487 interments) includes those who have died of other dis- 
eases as well as cholera. The usual mortality in our city, when no fatal epi- 
demic is prevalent, (if we are correctly informed) is about 3 in 2days. Deduct- 
ing 50, the number of those who have died of other diseases than cholera since 
the 11th September, we have remaining 437—which is probably about the 
nrmber that have been swept away by the pestilence in pry hema days. 

** A great proportion of its victims were of those who had been addicted to 
the free use of spirit. There is a temperance society in our city, consisting of 
more than a thousand members. We iave made particular inquiry of gentle- 
men who reside in various parts of our city, to ascertain whether the cholera 
has prevailed among its members; and as the result of our inquiries, we can 
hear only of a single individual, connected with this society, who has had the 
epidemic; and that individual was suffering from the infirmities of advanced 
“56 and previous disease, when attacked by the cholera.—{ Richmond Telegraph. 

OL. 1V-—s 

















Political Economy. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY: 


The following estimates from the Family Lyceum are worthy of 
general attention; they would furnish our legislators with more avail- 
able data than many of the pages of Adam Smith. 


‘The interest of the money expended in erecting a prison at 
Philadelphia, is sufficient to pay the tuition of ten thousand children 
at infant schools. 


‘¢' The expenses of the militia of Massachusetts is not less than 
half a million annually, which is more than sufficient to establish a 
Lyceum Seminary, or self-supporting school in every county in the 
state, at 30,000 dollars each. The one expenditure designed to 
enable men to kill and devour each other; the other designed to 
aid each other in every good work. 


“In Qhio and the other western States, those towns, which at 
their commencement, from twelve to fifteen years ago, established 
schools and public worship, are now accommodated and ornament- 
ed with good roads, comfortable dwellings, framed, two stories, and 
painted, with commodious barns, productive orchards, safe enclo- 
sures, and above all, with intelligent, moral, and refined society; 
while those which have been settled from twenty to thirty years, 
and have neglected schools and churches, have few buildings but 
log houses, with one room, no roads but such as nature furnishes, 
no orchards, no barns, and little cultivated land except a few acres 
around their cabins, sufficient to raise corn for their bread; and 
they are even unable to find time to comb their children’s heads or 
wash their faces. 

‘**' Throughout New England, those towns whose citizens have 
erected for their schools, commodious houses, have been able also 
to erect for themselves neat or elegant dwellings. While those 
which are unable to build school-houses, are also unable to erect 
dwellings, except plain, unpainted, one story buildings. Where 
they are able to erect churches, at an expense of five or seven 
thousand dollars, they are able to ride in chaises, worth $250, 
while those who have the poorest churches ride to them in wag- 
gons, on horseback, or go on foot.’’ 


School Statistics.—About one third of the population of a coun- 


try are between the ages of three and sixteen or eighteen; and of 


course are the proper subjects of school education. 

In the United States, more than four millions of children ought 
to be under the influence of schools. 

In Maine, the law requires that the inhabitants of every town 
pay annually for the support of schools, a sum equal, at least, to 40 
cents for every person living in it. That amounts to about 
$120,000. Their expenditures are more than $140,000. 

In New Hampshire, a separate tax of $90,000 is raised for 
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schools, besides an annual appropriation from a tax on Bank 
Stock of $9,000 or $10,000. 

In Vermont, more than $50,000 are raised for schools, from a 
three per cent tax on the grand list, and as much more from district 
taxes, besides an income of nearly $1,000 from banks. 

In Massachusetts, are nearly three thousand schools, supported 
by public taxes and private subscriptions. In Boston, the schools 
contain more than 12,000 children, at an expense of about $200,000. 

In Rhode Island are about 700 schools, supported by a legisla- 
tive appropriation of $10,000 annually, by taxes and by: private 
subscriptions, 

The Connecticut school fund is nearly two millions, but fails of 
its desired object. Children in the state, 85,000; schools about 
1,500. 

In New York, are more than 9,000 schools, and over 500,000 
children taught in them. School fund, $1,700,000: distributed an- 
nually, $100,000, but on the condition that each town raise by tax. 
or otherwise, as much as they receive from the fund. A wise pro- 
vision. 

New Jersey has a fund of $245,000, and an annual income of 
$22,000. 

In Pennsylvania, during the last year, more than 250,000 child- 
ren, out of 400,000, were destitute of school instruction. 

Delaware has a school fund of $70,000. 

Maryland jas a school fund of $75,000, and an income for schools 
from the banks, which is divided between the several counties. 

Virginia has a fund of $1,233,000, the income divided among 
the counties according to the white population, and appropriated to 
paying the tuition of poor children, generally attending private 
schools. 

North Carolina has a fund of $70,000, designed for common 
schools, 

South Carolina appropriates $40,000 annually to free schools. 

Georgia has a fund of $500,000, and more than 700 common 
schools. 

Alabama, and most or all the western and south-western states, 
are divided into townships, six miles square, and each township into 
sections one mile square, with one section, the sixteenth, appropri- 
ated to education. 

Mississippi has a fund of $280,000, but it is not available until it 
amounts to $500,000, 

The legislature of Louisiana grants to each parish, or county, in 
that state, $2 624 for each voter, the amount for any other parish 
not to exceed $1,350, nor to fall short of $800.—$40,000 are ap- 
plied to educating the poor. 

Tennessee has a school fund of about half a million, but com- 
plaints are made that it is not well applied. 

Kentucky had a fund of $140,000, but a portion of it has been 
lost. A report to the Legislature, from Rev. B. O. Peers, says, 
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that not more than one third of the children between the ages of 
four and fifteen, attend school. 

In Ohio, a system of free schools, similar to that of New Eng- 
land, is established by law. 

In Indiana, Illinois, and Missouri, no legislative measures for 
the support of schools have been adopted. All the schools are 
supported by private tuition. —Family Lyceum. 





RURAL ECONOMY. 

The Character of a complete Farmer.—We gave, in a former num- 
ber of this Journal, the character of a French farmer’s wife—On 
the present occasion we place before our readers a sketch of what 
a farmer himself ought to be. We derive the article from the New 
England Farmer and Horticultural Journal, a work abounding in 
excellent matter. 


A complete farmer is a most careful, industrious and frugal, as 
well as reputable and useful man; and unless carefulness, industry 
and economy are united in the character, it will be an imperfect 
one. Although a farmer cannot live without labour, by labour 
alone he never can grow rich and reputable. Much depends upon 
his laying out and performing certain kinds of labour in the times and 
seasons when they ought to be performed. If he will not cart out his 
summer dung, nor plough those lands in the fall, which he means 
to feed in the following spring—if he will not put his seeds into the 
ground early, and as soon as the season will admit—if he will not 
attend to his fences and see that they are sufficient—and if he will 
hot cut his grass when it is ripe and do every thing necessary to se- 
cure it in good order; he will be perpetually hurried from one kind 
of labour to another, and every one will be slighted: his flax will 
not be well coated, nor his grain properly filled out; his corn will 
be shortened for want of being well hoed, and his grass will become 
dead, and dry away in the field. Let every kind of labour, there- 
fore, be performed in due season. A complete farmer is also a 
man of great carefulness and solicitude; without care, the severest 
Jabour on the best of farms, will never produce riches nor plenty. 
If the far:ner will not milk his cows in season—see that they are 
properly tended—go to the male in the right time for the next 
year’s profit; and that his dairy is neatly and carefully managed, 
he may labour without ceasing, will have a small, poor breed of 
cattle, and never enjoy a fullness of good butter, and cheese. It is 
care which makes a flock increase and grow to a good size, which 
brings forth the profits of a dairy, and which fills the house of the 
farmer with good things. If he will not carefully inspect his fields 
and meadows, and see that his ferices are in good order, his grass 
and his corn will be cropt by his cattle: and if he will not gather 
and put them up carefully and in due season, he will have a short 
and mouldy crop. If he mows, rakes, and fodders his cattle in a 
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vareless slovenly manner, his flock will be pinched through the 
winter, and become poor and lousy in the spring—poor oxen too 
poor to do the labour of the season—poor cows, with little or no 
milk, and wretched calves and poor horses, too feeble to draw, and 
too weak to ride with safety. If his swine, poultry and stock in 
general, and if his carts, rakes and tools of all kinds, are not care- 
fully attended to, the farmer never can grow rich and respectable. 
It is altention which gradually collects from various sources, and 
covers the soil with manure; it is attention which causes the hills, 
fields and valleys to yield their increase, and advances and com- 
pletes the most beneficial improvements. ; 

There is a third virtue without the practice of which, the farmer 
can never attain to wealth and independence: I mean economy.— 
Without this, both labour in raising, and care in preserving the 
fruits of the earth, are absolutely thrown away. Economy is an 
excellent virtue in any man: it is indispensable in the affairs and 
profession of a farmer. And of this he should never be unmindful 
when he looks into his barn, his cellar, or his garret, or even his 
pastures; to say nothing of his fields, mowing lands and meadows. 
But farmers, as well as other men, are too ‘apt to forget, that in 
their pursuit after riches, almost everything depends upon econo- 
my joined with care and industry. 

A frugal, industrious man, blessed with but a common share of 
understanding, will undoubtedly succeed and advance his interest, 
beyond whatever he expected, when he first set out in life; pro- 
vided no singular providential evil should overtake him. More is 
gained by saving than by hard labour. A farmer therefore whose 
utmost profits are small and slow, as he cannot grow rich suddenly 
from his profession, should be a rigid and steady economist. He 
should consider the saving he may make in everything; in his fuel, 
tools, clothes, meat, drink, and pocket expenses; above all in his 
time, which is equal to so much money in hand. Every day that 
his neighbour runs down to market on his horse, with a pound or 
two of butter and a few eggs, if he stays at home and keeps steady 
to his labour, he gets two, if not three days the start of him. While 
his neighbour wastes his time and spends his money by this impru- 
cent and trifling pursuit, he saves both time and money, in dressing 
and improving his lands, and which demand all his attention. — 
There is no leisure hour to be found on a farm from early in the 
spring, till late in the fall. Through all that whole period, a good 
farmer knows how to spend every hour profitably on his lands. He 
can have no time to pass in idleness—in chatting with people as 
they pass by—in making needless visits—in attending courts, horse 
races, taverns, and the ‘like. By these means the public i Is annu- 
ally deprived of many thousands of bushels of potatoes, corn, tons 
of hay, &c., and individuals themselves become poor, and fall into 
the worst of habits—into idleness, gaming, drinking, &c. 

There is no kind of economy in the farmer, which will not be 
well rewarded. Early rising will contribute to his health, and pre- 
serve his fields from the inroads of unruly creatures, which com- 
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158 Wind and Rain. 
monly begin their trespasses just as the day beginsto dawn. Close 
mowing and careful raking, will enable him to winter one cow ex- 
traordinery. Feeding his hogs by weeds and other vegetable sub- 
stances, will enable him to pay the shoe-maker. Scraping his 
door and barn yards, after rains and showers, will clothe. his boy. 
Saving his early apples, and which are commonly lost entirely, will 
pay his tailor; his poultry well attended, will pay his maid. His 
calves will pay his taxes, and some part of his hired labour, if pro- 
per care be taken of them. In fine, let a farmer who possesses only 
fifty acres of good land—who owes no man, and who has a common 
blessing on the labours of his hands, strictly attend to the manage- 
ment of his affairs, live a life of patient industry, and practise 
agreeable to the principles of economy, and I think he may live 
well—may be excused the hardest of labour; leave his hoe and 
spade to the next generation, by the time he has seen fifty years, 
when most men begin to think of comfort, ease and independence. 


Wind and Rain.—“‘ Hark how it howls!” said the monk, taking 
his own peculiar view as the clamorous raging of the importunate 
blast compelled attention to its angry murmurs. ‘ Hark how it 
howls! telling of shipwreck and desolation and death. Wo to the 
sea-tossed mariner!—Wo to the anxious and expectant wife, that, 
waiting the sailor’s or the fisherman’s return, hears the furious voice 
of the tempest trumpeting his death at the shaking door of her 
poor cabin!—Wo to the lordly merchant, whose wealth is on the 
main, and who hears in every gust the tidings of ruined speculations 
and broken hopes, and bankruptcy and shame! Well has Satan 
been called the prince of the powers of the air, and never do I hear 
the equinoctial blasts go howling and revelling through the pathless 
sky, without thinking it may be that the evil spirits that hover round 
mankind are then for a season unchained to ride careering over the 
earth, and in the agony of their joy to work their will of mischief 
and dismay.” 

We spoke of the rain, and I foolishly enough, in mentioning all 
the annoyance it had occasioned me, loaded it with imprecations. 

‘Call it not accursed, my son,” said the monk—“ Oh no! re- 
member that every drop that falls bears into the bosom of the earth 
a quality of beautiful fertility. Remember that each glorious tree, 
and herb, and shrub, and flower, owes to those drops its life, its 
freshness and its beauty. Remember that half the loveliness of the 
green world is all their gift; and that without them we should wan- 
der through a dull desert as dusty as the grave. Take but a sin- 
gle drop of rain, cloistered in the green told of a blade of grass, 
and pour upon it one ray of the morning sun—where will you get 
lapidary with his utmost skill to cut a diamond that shall shine 
like that? Oh no! Blessed forever be the beautiful drops of the 
sky, the refreshing soothers of the sealed earth—the nourishers 
of the flowers—that calm race of beings which are all loveliness 
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and tranquillity, without passion, or pain, or desire, or disappoint- 
ment—whose life is beauty, and whose breath is perfume.’ ’— Henry 
Masterton. 


A Piciure and a Hint.—“ Except on the pen matters of pedigree 
and match making, my good friend Mrs. Leslie, was a sufficiently 


common person; rather vulgar and dowdy in the morning; when, 
like many country gentlewomen of her age and class, she made 


amends for unnecessary finery by unnecessary stinginess, and 
trotted about the place in an old brown stuff gown, much rese mmbling 
the garment called a Joseph, worn by our great grandmothers, sur- 
mounted by a weather-beaten straw -bonnet, and a sun-burnt bay 
wig; and particularly stately in the ev ening, when silks and satins 
made after the newest fashion, caps radiant with flowers, hats 
waving with feathers, chandalier ear-rings and an emrine-lined 
cloak, the costly gift of a diplomatic relation—(‘ My cousin, the 
envoy,’ rivalled in her talk even ‘my sister the countess’—con- 
verted her at a stroke into a chaperon of the very first water. 

Her daughters, Barbara and Anabella, were pretty girls enough, 
and would probably have been far prettier had Nature in their 
case, only been allowed fair play. As it was, they had been 
laced and braced, and drilled and starved, and kept from the touch 
of sun or air, or Gre. until they had hodente too slender, too up- 
right, too delicate both in figure and complexion. ‘To my eye thgy 
always looked as if they were intended to have been plumper r and 
taller, with more colour in their cheeks, more spring and vigour in 
their motions, more of health and life about the 4m, poor things! 
Nevertheless, they were prettyish girls, with fine hair, fine eyes, fine 
teeth, and an expression of native good humour, which, by great 
luck, their preposterous education, had not been able to eradicate.” 


—Match Making. 


Music an Aid to Study.—‘‘ I have a passion for instrumental mu- 
sic, but I admire little the human voice, which appears to me, with 
all our exertions, a poor instrument. Sense and sentiment too are 
always sacrificed to dexterity and caprice. A grand orchestra fills 
my mind with ideas—I forget every thing in the strain of invention. 
A prima donna is very ravishing, but while I listen, I am a mere 
man of the world, or hardly sufficiently well bred to conceal my 
weariness. 

‘* The effect of music upon the faculty of invention is a subject on 
which I have long curiously observed, and deeply meditated. It is 
a finer prelude to creation than to execution. It is well to meditate 
upon a subject under the influence of music, but to execute, we 
should be alone, and supported only by our essential and internal 
strength. Were I writing, music would produce the same effect 
upon me as wine. I should, for a moment, feel an unnatural en- 
ergy and fire, but, in a few minutes, 1 should discover, that I 
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shadowed forth only phantoms, my power of expression would die 
away, and my pen would fall upon the insipid and lifeless page.— 
The greatest advantage that a writer can derive from music is, that 
it teaches most exquisitely the art of development. It is in remark- 
ing the varying reeurrence of a great composer to the same theme, 
that a poet may learn how to dwell upon the phases of a passion, 
how to exhibit a mood of mind under all its alterations, and gradu- 
ally to pour forth the full tide of feeling. —Contaram Fleming. 


Genius of Auctioneers.—‘“‘ It is not uninteresting to attend auctions 
here (London); first, on account of the multitude of extremely rare 
and valuable things, which from the wonderful activity of life and 
the constant vicissitudes of fourtune are daily brought into the mar- 
ket, and often sold very cheap; and secondly, for the ingenuity and 
eloquence of the auctioneers, of which I have already made honor- 
able mention. ‘They embroider their orations with more wit gratis, 
than ours would be willing to furnish for ready money. 

‘This morning I saw the sale of an Indian cabinet, the property 
of a bankrupt Nabob, which contained some curious and beautiful 
works of art. ‘The possessor of these treasures,’ said the orator, 
‘has taken much trouble for nothing; for nothing to himself, I mean, 
but a great deal to you, gentlemen. He had once doubtless more 
money than wit, but has now, as certainly, more wit than money.’ 
‘Modesty and merit,’ observed he afterwards, ‘go together only 
thus far,—both begin with an m.’ And in this style, and with such 
‘ jeux de mots,’ he continued.—‘ What enables the poor to live?’ 
concluded he. ‘ Charity or liberality do but little towards it. Va- 
nity, vanity is the thing,—not theirs, poor devils, but that of the 
rich. If you then, gentlemen, will but display a little of this 
praiseworthy vanity, and buy, you will earn a blessing even with- 
out meaning it.’ °— Tour of a German Prince, p. 69—70. 





Barus anv Minerat Warers.—In Two Parts—Part I. A full account of 
the hygienic and curative powers of cold, tepid, warm, hot and vapour baths, 
and of sea bathing. Part ir. A history of the chemical composition and medi- 
cinal properties of the chief Mineral Springs of the United States and of 
Europe. By Joun Bett, M. D. Lecturer on the Institutes of Medicine and 
Medical Jurisprudence, &c. &c. p. p. 532 12mo. This work is for sale by T. 
Desilver, Jr. No. 247 Market street; Gregg & Elliot No. 9 North Fourth street; 
and Carey & Hart, corner of Fourth and Chesnut streets. 

~— & Condie on Cholera—Second Edition, published by Thomas Desil- 
ver, Jr. 


W avpre’s SeLtect CrrcuLating Liprary.—This is a work, useful, enter- 
taining and cheap. For five dollars per annum, the price of the subscription, 
the reader will obtain a collection of select novels, travels and contemporary 
history, which five times the sum would not purchase in the common way. 
Subscriptions received by Adam Waldie, Carpenter near Seventh street. 


Tue JOURNAL or IleAura AND Recreation—is published monthly, at the rate of $1 25 per an- 
nun. Each number to consist of 22 pages 8vo. The work will contain numerous engravings 
in illustration of the subject matter. Address 8. C. Ariixson, No. 12 Hudson’s Alley, Philuda. 











